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and a decline in morality, and, as is always the case
with great movements, the doctrines of the Reformers
were perverted into an excuse for vice.

Under the rule of Wolsey the Church had attained
to the zenith of her material prosperity, but, from
various causes, she now sank into comparative
insignificance. Her intellectual superiority vanished
with the revival of learning, which led to the spread
ing of knowledge among the people. Her wealth
was impaired, and with it much of her grandeur
disappeared. Her political influence was greatly
decreased by the employment of laymen in the
principal offices of state, where they presumed even
to settle points of doctrine. And the separation
from Rome made her truly national at the expense
of her independence. Henry VIII. had complained
that the clergy were really the Pope's subjects, but
now they could no longer look abroad for help ; they
were reduced to obedience and deprived of their
peculiar courts. In short, that fall of the Church,
which had been delayed by the influence of the
Crown, now took place, and the rise of Noncon-
formity which presently began reduced her to a
condition of even greater subserviency.

In the same way the nobility declined also. This
was partly the result of Henry VIIL's character,
which led him to prefer in any case men whose
fortunes he had made and whose very importance
depended upon himself and flattered his pride. But
he was later on compelled to employ such ministers,
The nobles as a class were opposed to his changes
in the Church and hankered after the old order, and